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Model of Manchester Works made to the order of 
Messrs. Richard Johnson & Nephew Ltd. Scale 24 ft to | in. 


PERFECTION IN MINIATURE 
for Publicity and Exhibition 
Scale Models of Factories, Town Planning Schemes and 
Interiors are specialities of Bassett-Lowke. Our highly 
skilled craftsmen and experienced executives are at 

your service. Your enquiries are cordially invited. 
Write for our brochure SM/57: “Scale Models for Publicity 
and Exhibition’’ also *‘BASSETT-LOWKE PUBLICATIONS”’ 
(BP/57) which gives details of all catalogues, etc., devoted 
to Models and Model making. 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD 
NORTHAMPTON 


London Showrooms: 112 High Holborn, W.C.|I 
Manchester Showrooms: 28 Corporation Street 








TCPA English Tour 
30 June—14 July 1951 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association announces a_ two-week 
general tour of Midland and North- 
ern England. The tour will place 
some emphasis on housing and town 
planning but also includes visits to 
beauty spots and places of historical 
interest. 

The provisional itinerary includes 
visits to Oxford, Leamington, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Bournville, Birming- 
ham, Chester, Snowdonia, Peak 
District, York, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Cambridge. 

The cost of the tour is £35 per 
person. The party will be transported 
by special coaches throughout the 
tour and will stay at good hotels only. 


Further details can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 28 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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Why Planning is Necessary 


IT IS as well to remind ourselves 
from time to time of the compelling 
reasons that caused Great Britain 
(and not only Great Britain) to carry 
planning into new and troubled seas. 
We are in rough waters at the mo- 
ment, and the weather reports from 
sea areas Compensation and Better- 
ment are not without storm warnings. 
Some of the passengers are sea-sick 
and want to turn back, and some of 
the crew would shorten sail, though 
there are others (like Mr Thornton- 
Kemsley, MP in this issue) who have 
ideas for better navigation. 

Why did we have to take up land- 
use planning? Simply because it 
became clear that in its absence large 
areas of towns had become almost 
intolerable and large areas of the 
countryside were beginning to be 
spoiled. Modern planning started 
with the attempt to put some order 
into the confused suburban exten- 
sions to cities, at a time when new 
forms of transport were causing a 
rush of people from the squalid con- 
gestion of the centres. In some 
countries it has not gone much 
further than that. 


But in Britain it became evident 
that the legacy of bad urban develop- 
ment from the unplanned era also 
had to be dealt with. Better suburbs 
did not automatically correct the 
congestion and blight of the old 
central parts of towns. In fact most of 
the rebuilding in those centres took 
the form of the replacing of a few 
old and low dwellings by buildings of 
larger cubic content for business and 
industry. And zoning that merely 
followed the broad trends speeded up 
the centralizing process and length- 
ened the average journey to work. 
The urban home-seeker had to 
choose between a dwelling near 
work that was obsolete if fairly cheap 
and very expensive if modern, and a 
good family house at a burdensome 
distance. 

The almost universal desire for the 
home with a garden was the motive 
force of the suburban trend. Rapid 
transport, therefore, killed flat-build- 
ing on a large scale for forty years. 
And when the long journeys and 
traffic congestion prompted a return 
to flat-building, exhaustive surveys 
showed that more than go per cent 
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of townspeople were against that 
solution. (All the evidence is that 
they still are). 

Despite the evils of the normal 
form of city growth, it became evi- 
dent that spontaneous economic 
forces could not change it. Without 
public planning control, it was cer- 
tain, indeed, that suburban expan- 
sion must exaggerate itself to sprawl, 
traffic congestion worsen, and the 
central areas be condemned to 
deepening blight or an inhuman and 
expensive rationalization with multi- 
storey dwellings. 

The whole situation was_thor- 
oughly argued out before the Barlow 
Royal Commission, 1938-40. (See 
for example the evidence of the 
TCPA). It became obvious to all who 
went into the problems that we 
simply had to extend planning con- 
trol to the size of cities, to strengthen 
the control of central density, to 
prevent sprawl by reserving green 
belts from building, and to build new 
towns and extend small towns to 
take the “‘overspill” from crowded 
areas. We had to do these things, 
otherwise we either condemned mil- 
lions of people indefinitely to con- 
gested surroundings, or we accepted 
the continued suburban expansion 
with its corollaries of traffic strangula- 
tion, long daily journeys and waste- 
ful use of food-growing land around 
the cities. 

Now it is good political philosophy, 
at all times, to use the minimum 
amount of governmental interference 
with private actions that will secure a 
generally desired effect or correct a 
generally deplored evil. To the ex- 
tent that planning control goes be- 
yond the social needs it must be re- 
garded as undemocratic. The tech- 
nique may not always be widely 
understood, but elected representa- 
tives must be loyal to the desires and 
interests of the public as a whole. 

To meet these interests and desires, 
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it is plain that there must be planning 
control to the extent necessary: (a) 
to prevent the further expansion of 
over-large cities; (b) to limit density 
in new development and redevelop- 
ment; (c) to limit business settlement 
and expansion: in places where it 
would cause over-concentration or 
traffic difficulties or other socially 
undesirable effects; and (d) to secure 
an efficient system of communica- 
tions. To these we would, add a new 
major purpose of which the nation 
has become more conscious since the 
Barlow Report of 1940; (e) to prevent 
the use of good farm-land for build- 
ing when less good soils can reason- 
ably be used. 

Planning control can serve other 
purposes, but these are the major 
ones, and they are also the most 
difficult. We cannot shut our eyes to 
them. And it is evident that purposes 
(a), (6) and (e) all involve a sub- 
stantial influence on the market 
values of land. Much green-belt land 
and much good farm-land is also 
good building land. Much urban 
land now too densely built over is 
privately owned. Unless compensa- 
tion is paid for future restrictions of 
use, either gross injustice will be-done 
to owners, or planning authorities 
will shirk the necessary restrictions, 
as they did before the 1947 Act, 
because the injustice was so patent. 

Conversely, restrictions in some 
places enhance the value of land 
where building is permitted. The 
necessity of some mechanism for 
compensation and betterment can- 
not be evaded. 

Fresh and hard thinking is needed 
about the methods, and we hope to 
follow up Mr Thornton-Kemsley’s 
useful article with others. But it is 
vital that we should keep clearly in 
mind both the overwhelming reasons 
for planning control and the obliga- 
tion to be fair to the interests financi- 
ally affected by it. 
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PAYING FOR PLANNING 


Some thoughts on the reform of the financial provisions of the 1947 
Act. The writer was a member of the Standing Committees of the 
House of Commons on the Town and Country Planrting Bill and its 


Scottish counterpart. 


by COLIN THORNTON-KEMSLEY 


HE PROVISIONS of Parts I-IV 
of the 1947 Act have met with 
broad support. There are few 
who do not welcome the concen- 
tration of planning powers in the 
hands of fewer authorities or who do 
not recognize the need for their new 
powers to control development and to 
acquire land for planning purposes. 
Local planning authorities are at 
present putting the finishing touches 
to their development plans for sub- 
mission to the Minister this summer. 
Until the completed plans have been 
studied it will not be known how suc- 
cessful they have been in providing 
a framework for desirable develop- 
ment without losing touch either with 
the harsh realities of the times in 
which we live—and these must in- 
clude a due regard to the limitations 
imposed by a continuing curtailment 
of capital expenditure—or with the 
need to safeguard past treasures and 
present loveliness. 

Criticisms upon these Parts of the 
Act have been confined mainly to 
points of detail, with, perhaps, two 
main exceptions. 


Period of Designation 


Firstly, there has been criticism of 
the length of time during which 
land may be designated as liable to be 
acquired compulsorily for specified 
purposes. 

By its very nature most of such land 
will be agricultural and this may be 
designated for as long as seven years 
from the time when the plan is 





approved. The trend of agricultural 
legislation has been so to secure the 
sitting tenant in the possession of his 
farm that it is almost impossible 
nowadays to buy or rent a farm with 
vacant possession. Of course the same 
difficulty faces the owner of a house 
in an area designated for purchase; 
indeed he is in an even worse plight, 
since designation in this case may 
hang over the unfortunate owner’s 
head for as long as ten years. Such 
owners ought to be given every 
opportunity of establishing them- 
selves elsewhere, which could be 
done by amendments to the Act 
shortening the periods during which 
land may remain designated and en- 
abling the owners of designated land 
to require the designating authority 
to acquire the property at once in- 
stead of doing so in its own time. 
Secondly, there has emerged the 
view that the Act would have been 
better had it provided for an inde- 


-pendent quasi-judicial tribunal ‘to 


which could be referred appeals upon 
planning administration such, for 
example, as appeals against refusal 
of planning permission. 


The £300 Million Fund 


But the main criticisms have been 
against the financial provisions of the 
Act, and the purpose of this article is 
to examine briefly some of the 
principal defects of these provisions 
and to suggest ways of amending the 
Act which might command sufficient 
acceptance, in the country and in 
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Parliament, to achieve a lasting solu- 
tion to the problem of compensation 
and betterment, which lies at the 
heart of all planning legislation. 

The Act’s solution was, of course, 
to nationalize development rights in 
land and to allow owners wkose de- 
velopment values have been con- 
fiscated the right to claim compensa- 
tion for the loss of these values upon 
the pre-determined global sum of 
£300 million. 

No serious attempt has been made, 
either during the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament or since, to 
justify the choice of that particular 
figure which, upon any reasonable 
basis of calculation, would appear to 
fall far short of the sum which would 
be needed to meet in full agreed 
claims for loss of development values 
of land in England, Scotland and 
Wales. The mere fact that certain 
claimants—owners of single house 
building plots, would-be developers 
of partially-developed estates, own- 
ers of mineral workings and so on— 
have been promised priority claims 
on the fund confirms the impression 
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that non-priority claimants will re- 
ceive less than the full amount of the 
depreciation. Indeed it was made 
abundantly clear during the Com- 
mittee Stage that this was always the 
intention. In the first place thousands 
of claims were excluded under the 
de minimis provisions of Section 63 
and, secondly, there is the avowed 
intention of framing the Treasury 
Scheme on the basis of ex gratia pay- 
ments to meet “hardship” (what- 
ever that may mean) instead of on 
the basis of what is just and fair. 


Proposed Modifications 


My first point is that claims ought 
to rank for payment in full without 
the limitation of a global sum or the 
need only to meet cases of undefined 
hardship. 

But, it may be said, would not 
that saddle the Treasury with a 
liability to pay an aggregate sum 
greatly in excess of £300 million 
and far more than could be afforded 
at a time when we have to find 
£4,700 million for the defence pro- 
gramme over the next three years. 





A Hangman’s Tree 


There are several “hangman’s 
trees” in England, and Somerset has 
more than its fair share because its 








rural population s-iffered so severely 


when the infamous Judge Jeffreys 


came down to try (and to hang) 
many of those who had taken part in 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. Heddon Oak 
is one of the trees which was used for 
the hangings. It is in a lonely situation 
at the meeting of by-roads between 
Crowcombe and Stogumber, but is 
clearly marked on the one-inch maps. 
The branch on the left, growing to- 
wards the camera and in fact over- 
hanging the road, is said to have been 
the one used for the executions. In the 
background, dim because of the poor 
light of late winter, are the Quantocks, 
only a mile or so distant. 


J. D. U. W. 
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That may well be so. Let us, then, 
do two things. First, let us spread the 
liability for payment over a longer 
period. 

At present the Treasury is re- 
quired to pay £300 million in cash 
and in negotiable stock before 1 July 
1953. A simultaneous payment of 
this order will not only have an in- 
flationary effect but it is quite 
unnecessary. 

Why should the owners of a 
sports ground of which the building 
value exceeds the present use value 
be compensated for loss of that value 
before they actually suffer loss? 
Would it not be better to defer the 
payment of compensation until they 
sell the land or are refused permis- 
sion to develop? To do so would 
eliminate the many claims which 
have been made, as a precautionary 
measure, by owners who have no 
present thought of developing, and 
who may in fact never do so, and it 
would dispense with the need to 
allocate priorities to certain cate- 
gories of claimants, since all will 
receive payment in full when the 
agreed depreciation in value is 
actually felt. These objects could be 
achieved by .the adoption of a 
scheme on the lines of the Deferred 
Payment Certificates advocated by 
the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors. eg 


Extension of Exemption 


Secondly, let us remove as many 
categories as possible from the 
liability to receive compensation 
under Part VI of the Act and from 
the obligation to pay development 
charge under Part VII. 

The present Minister’s ‘experi- 
ments in freedom” have in fact 
tended in this direction, though 
they have not gone nearly far enough 
to make an appreciable inroad into 
the enormous number ‘of claims on 
the fund, to remedy injustices or to 
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remove impediments to desirable 
development. 

How far ought we to go in this 
direction? 

Here are four specific suggestions: 


1. No development charge should 
be levied in respect of any alteration 
to an existing building—for example, 
adding to the height or cubic con- 
tent—which accords with the de- 
velopment plan and the local by- 
laws. Restrictions upon, density, site 
coverage and height of buildings 
give adequate protection to the 
amenities of the neighbourhood and 
the need to obtain planning per- 
mission for alterations which affect 
the external appearance of the 
property will of course remain. 

2. There should be no charge for 
change of use of existing buildings. 
It would be wise to abandon the not 
very sensible attempt to fine a man 
for performing a public service by 
changing the use of existing build- 


ings to a purpose which accords 


with the needs of the day. 


3. For the same reason there 
should be no charge for the re- 
development, for a similar purpose, 
of a developed site. To replace slum 
property with a modern block of 
flats, to demolish an outworn in- 
dustrial building and replace it with 
an up-to-date factory, to substitute 
a modern store for old-fashioned and 
unsuitable trading premises, is to 
confer a benefit upon humanity. 
Enterprise of this sort ought not to 
be mulcted in damages. 


4. Finally, what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and 
where a claim for compensation has 
been disallowed, there should be no 
subsequent assessment of develop- 
ment charge. 

If it is said that this over-simplifies 
the problem, the retort could be 
made that the Act over-complicates 
it, and that nothing short of drastic 
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reform will make the financial 
provisions of the Act workable. 


Need of Agreed Solution 


Nothing could be more harmful 
to the practice of planning and of 
enlightened land management than 
a failure to achieve a broad measure 
of political agreement upon the 
problem of paying for planning. The 
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goal must be to find a solution which 
neither discourages -socially-desir- 
able development nor gives rise to 
manifest injustice. 

To find an acceptable solution, 
and one, moreover, which will not 
invite repeal by a‘succeeding ad- 
ministration, ought not to be beyond 
the wit of men and women of good- 
will. 


RAILWAYS AND PLANNING TO-DAY 


This well-informed and valuable study makes it clear that rail- 


ways are still growing and changing and must be carefully con- 


sidered in planning. 


HE FIRST steam railways in 
Great Britain were developed 
to link coalfields with their 
markets, with inland waterways or 
with tidewater. But as the advantages 
of the new form of transport became 
apparent, other railways began to be 
laid down, to provide for the carriage 
of .general merchandise and pas- 
sengers between the chief cities, 
manufacturing centres, and sea ports. 
Thus, whereas the early lines were 
originally built to meet an existing 
demand for transport, their traffic 
grew so rapidly and so far exceeded 
the expectations of the promoters 
that the idea took root that the con- 
struction of a railway must by itself 
be sufficient to create traffic. This 
principle afterwards became the basis 
upon which railways were pushed 
into virgin territory as the spearhead 
of agricultural and industrialdevelop- 
ment, in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and elsewhere. 

It should be noted that the char- 
acter of railway-inspired develop- 
ment has differed from that which 
followed the growth of motor traris- 
port many years later. Railway 
trains stop only at specified points, 


by M. R. BONAVIA 


and housing development following 
railway extension thus tends to form 
“nodules”? surrounding the stations. 
Walking distance from the station for 
passengers and the collection and 
delivery radius of the railway (horse) 
cartage vehicles set approximate 
limits to the building zone radius. 

This “nodular”? development is in 
sharp contrast to the ribbon develop- 
ment which follows the construction 
of arterial roads and the use of motor 
transport. Public stage carriage ve- 
hicles stop at very frequent intervals, 
and private cars and delivery vans 
stop anywhere. Housing develop- 
ment consequently assumes the famil- 
iar “ribbon” character in areas de- 
pendent on road transport. 

The “nodular” development fol- 
lowing railway extensions was well 
exemplified during the 1920s and 
1930s around London, when the 
London Transport tube. railways 
were throwing out extensions to 
Edgware, Morden, and Cockfosters. 
The new stations were usually built 
at points where there was convenient 
interchange with the road system, 
rather than to serve existing villages. 
Soon, around the stations there 
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sprang up nuclei of community life— 
houses, shops, and cinemas. Develop- 
ment spread outwards, like ripples 
ona pond; and as the stations tended 
to be situated much closer together 
than the average of main line 
stations (since they served a rather 
different purpose), each built-up 
zone gradually merged into those 
based upon the adjoining stations, 
until a continuously developed area 
appeared. 

In the nineteenth century several 
governments induced private in- 
vestors to finance railway extensions 
into virgin territory by offering ex- 
tensive land grants to a railway 
company, sometimes amounting to a 
belt of land several miles wide on 
either side of the new line. The pros- 
pect of capital gains attracted specu- 
lators who would otherwise have 
been unwilling to put capital into a 
railway which was unlikely for many 
years to pay good dividends from 
traffic receipts alone. 

In the older countries of Europe 
this method could not be applied; but 
many railways in Great Britain, 
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when planning extensions, acquired 
more land than was necessary for 
purely railway purposes and subse- 
quently obtained capital increments 
from disposal of sites or developed 
property. Certain railways formed 
subsidiary companies for this pur- 
pose, such as Metropolitan Railway 
Country Estates Limited and Lineside 
Estates Limited. 

A less widely known fact is that 
builders and estate companies, if 
they failed to persuade a railway to 
erect a station at its own cost, 
occasionally paid the cost of con- 
struction of a station themselves in 
return for an agreement by the Rail- 
way Companies to stop a certain 
number of trains there each day. 

Industry, like housing, has tended 
to cluster around key points on the 
railway system rather than to grow 
all along the line; but an important 
firm with a heavy volume of traffic 
has always been able to obtain private 
siding facilities, with connections to 
the main line, at any suitable point. 
In fact railway managements in the 
past have gone to great pains to per- 


Blackfriars Bridge 


Aerofilms 
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AEROFILMS LTD, HENDON 


The London tube extension to Edgware at Burnt Oak Station immediately after construction 
of the line 


suade industrialists to place their 
works on sites owned by or adjacent 
to the railway. The former LNER 
had an official knownas the Industrial 
Agent for this purpose; and on other 
lines it was an important function of 
the Goods Manager’s Department. 
Since the development of land in 
most civilized countries is a continu- 
‘ous process, the pattern of the railway 
network cannot remain static. One of 
the main problems confronting the 
railways is the elimination of branch 
and secondary lines which to-day 
cannot obtain a sufficient volume of 
traffic to justify keeping them open. 
On the other hand, together with the 
cutting out of “dead wood”, fresh 
growth must take place to keep pace 
with industrial changes, even though 
in this country the rapid and wide- 
spread extensions of the railway sys- 


tem which took place in the last 
century are no longer continuing. 
Still, during both world wars a con- 
siderable mileage of new railways 
was laid to serve new emergency 
ports, Royal Ordnance Factories, and 
so on. To-day the principal railway 
extensions, either planned or under 
construction, are those required for 
new coal mines, oil refineries, and 
other basic industrial developments. 

The emphasis in recent years upon 
“regionalization”, or decentraliza- 
tion of activities from the capital, has 
led to suggestions that the railway 
network is too concentrated upon 
London and that railway policy 
should reflect the government’s de- 
sire to avoid concentration of activi- 
ties within the metropolis. It is true 
that most of our trunk railway lines 
radiate like the spokes of a wheel of 
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A erofilms 


The same area after development has proceeded 


which London is the hub, although 
the hub in this case is by no means at 
the centre. 

There are, however, some highly 
important cross-country lines, the 
importance of which is probably 
hardly realized by the average 
Londoner. There is one from the 
north to the south-western counties 
which passes through Sheffield, Derby, 
Birmingham, and Bristol; another 
from Lancashire to South Wales via 
Crewe and Hereford. Yet another 
important trunk route passes from 
the north to Kent and Sussex via 
Reading, Guildford, and Redhill. 
There are several coast-to-coast main 
lines in the north, e.g. those con- 
necting Hull with Liverpool, and 
Newcastle with Carlisle. From East 
Anglia an important route runs via 
Ely to Peterborough and the north. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
London, situated in the south-east 


corner of Britain, relatively close to 
the sea and on the direct line of com- 
munication with the continent of 
Europe, handles a considerable vol- 
ume of transit traffic—perhaps too 
large for the most efficient use of 
available facilities. Hence, it has been 
suggested that well-planned new 
railways, or even better employ- 
ment of facilities which in the main 
already exist, would enable many 
through transits to avoid the con- 
gested London area altogether, or at 
least the use of the London terminal 
stations and the transfer to road or 
underground transport between the 
termini. 

As regards passenger “‘by-passes’’, 
there are train services from the 
south and south-west which pass via 
Guildford, Reading, and Oxford to 
the north and west; and in former 
times a large number of trains 
travelled via the West London Rail- 
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way through Kensington (Olympia) 
Station. giving through services from 
points on the present Southern 
Region to the north. 

So far as freight services are con- 
cerned, there are some very important 
cross-London routes, the existence of 
which is hardly realized by the ordin- 
ary passenger. The chief north-to- 
south routes are (1) the East London 
line which links the Eastern Region 
lines just outside Liverpool Street 
with the Southern Region at New 
Cross; (2) the Metropolitan “wid- 
ened lines” which run from King’s 
Cross and St Pancras to Farringdon, 
Blackfriars Bridge, and Herne Hill; 
and (3) the West London line which 
links Clapham Junction with Willes- 
den Junction via Kensington (Olym- 
pia) Station. Of these, the most 
important is the West London line. 
The capacity of the other two routes 
is severely restricted by gradients and 
other limitations; but the West 
London line handles a most imposing 
volume of interchange freight traffic 
in both directions every day. 

The other connections across Lon- 
don include the busy North and 
South Western Junction line which 
links the Southern Region lines near 
Kew with the Western Region at 
Acton and the London Midland 
Region at WillesdenandCricklewood. 
Another important route is the 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction 
line, which runs from Kentish Town 
on the London Midland Region via 
Tottenham to the Eastern Region 
lines at Barking. Yet another im- 
portant route is the North London 
line from Chalk Farm to Dalston 
and Poplar (for the cocks), with con- 
nections to the Eastern Region. 

The proposal of the County of 
London Plan to remove Blackfriars 
Bridge, in the interest of the South 
Bank improvement, would mean the 
severance of the central north-south 
railway link. In the Report of the 
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London Plan Working Party (sub- 
mitted by the British Transport 
Commission to the Minister of Trans- 
port in 1949) it was proposed that if 
this bridge were removed it should be 
replaced by two lines in tunnel known 
respectively -as routes “A” and “B”. 
Route “A” would be a passenger 
route providing through outer-subur- 
ban electrified services between the 
north and south of London; Route 
“B” would be an electrified freight 
tunnel, capable of handling a far 
greater volume of exchange traffic 
than the present line over Black- 
friars Bridge. It now appears likely 
that Blackfriars Bridge will be re- 
prieved for a good many years and it 
is therefore uncertain when, if at all, 
Routes “A” and “B” will be con- 
structed. 

It may be appropriate to conclude 
with a note upon the railway facilities 
which the new satellite towns are 
likely to require. The former railway 
companies and London ‘Transport 
were asked by the Government in 
1946 to consider the transport impli- 
cations of the satellite towns. These, 
for the purposes of this article, are 
well exemplified by the case of 
Stevenage. The basic assumption 
here was that the amount of daily 
travel to and from London from 
Stevenage should not be proportion- 
ately greater than that from other 
towns of comparable population at a 
similar distance from London and 
not predominantly of a dormitory 
character. 

It had been established that in the 
case of Guildford the annual travel 
to and from London amounted to an 
average of nineteen rides per head 
of population in both directions. The 
experience of the railways in the past 
led them to consider it essential to 
make provision for a fairly substantial 
volume of traffic from the satellite 
towns, even allowing full weight to 
the declared intention to give them 
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their own industries and to make them 
as self-contained as possible. Whilst 
the principle wage-earner in each 
family may work in a satellite town, 
other members of the family may 
well look for employment in London. 
Furthermore, the magnetic pull of 
the capital for shopping and enter- 
tainments is very hard to counteract 
by the facilities which can be pro- 
vided locally. 

For these reasons the railways con- 
sidered that in the case of Stevenage 
the probable volume of travel to and 
from London would be an average of 
thirty rides per head per annum in 
both directions. Moreover, Stevenage 
must not be looked at in isolation but 
in conjunction with the increases in 
population for other places on the 
same railway line from London, as 
proposed in the Greater London Plan. 
The planned increase for points 
directly served by the Great Northern 
suburban lines from King’s Cross 
Station is in the region of 260,000. 
The railways estimated that some- 
thing like 75 per cent of the daily 
travel arising from this increase in 
population would take place at the 
morning and evening peak hours. 
Thus, allowing thirty rides per head 
per annum for Stevenage and sixty 
rides per head per annum for the 
other towns to be increased in popula- 
tion (which are of a predominantly 
dormitory character), about 9,000 
additional daily passenger journeys 
during both the morning and evening 
peak hours were tobe expected. In 
terms of additional trains, this repre- 
sented seventeen more trains in each 
direction to be accommodated on 
already busy lines. The develop- 
ment of industry in the new town 
would require substantial extra facili- 
ties for the handling of goods traffic, 
both during the period of intensive 
building and also after the new 
industries have come into production. 

The view was accordingly formed 
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that the additional “‘planning”’ traffic 
on the King’s Cross route, if it was to 
be handled satisfactorily, would in- 
volve electrification, together with 
the widening of the “bottlenecks” 
which at present reduce the capacity 
of the main line. Similar problems 
arise in connection with other satel- 
lite towns. 

In conclusion, only the fringe of 
the subject, evidently, has been 
touched in this note. However, 
whilst it is clear that transport must 
bear some responsibility for un- 
planned or ill-planned development 
in the past, the faults have not all 
been on one side. In the first major 
essays in planning undertaken to- 
wards the end of the second world 
war, it was frequently proposed to 
remove or replan railway stations and 
other important transport installa- 
tions purely on amenity grounds, 
without taking sufficient account of 
the actual and potential needs of 
traffic. To-day, a much more realistic 
attitude prevails. There is a greater 
readiness to appreciate both the 
technical requirements of efficient 
transport in all planning schemes, and 
the desirability (in an era of scarce 
resources) of making the best pos- 
sible use of costly capital equipment 
which already exists and which can- 
not be displaced except at the price 
of foregoing other, more rewarding, 
developments. It is to be hoped that 
this partnership of planning and 
transport will continue. 





NOTE THIS DATE 


Annual Meeting of TCPA, Thurs- 
day, April 26, 2.30 at The 96 Restau- 
rant, 96 Piccadilly, W1. The Arch- 
bishop of York will preside. 

At 12.45, same day and place, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Dalton, mp, will be 
the guest at an Association luncheon. 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, 
KBE, GCB, MP 
Tickets 10s. 6d. from 28 King Street, 
WCa2. 
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COUNTRY TOWNS: THEIR FUNCTION IN 
THE RURAL PATTERN 


An analysis, both scientific and practical, of the economic reasons 
Sor the decline of country towns and of the possible means of inte- 
grating the needs of the rural areas with the need for dispersal from 
over-crowded cities. 


HREE MAIN problems _ to-day 
confront most rural areas: 
paucity of population, lack of 
essential services and amenities, and 
absence of sufficiently varied em- 
ployment. All recent studies of rural 
areas have come to the conclusion 
that every economic and _ social 
activity and every condition of living 
within them is less effective than it 
might be, and that some activities 
essential to a full and healthy life are 
entirely absent, owing to the small 
numbers and the scatter of the rural 
population. 

In England and Wales to-day only 
18-5 per cent of the total population 
live in rural districts, of which 45 per 
cent live in as few as fifty towns of over 
100,000. Apart from numbers and 
density of population, the availability 
of modern services and community 
facilities in a given rural area varies 
directly with the distance of this area 
from a town. ‘Lhe farther people live 
from a town, the costlier and less 
likely becomes the provision of all the 
necessary amenities. 

Further, the decline of rural in- 
dustries and of all the trades once 
ancillary to agriculture, has left in 
most rural areas an almost complete 
absence of choice of employment. As 
a man must live where he can get a 
job, we still experience to-day, 
despite the comparative prosperity of 
agriculture, a continued migration 
from rural areas, except from those 
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that have benefited by the wider 
geographical spread of industry. 

This short article examines how far 
the expansion of country towns could 
be instrumental in remedying the 
outlined shortcomings of most rural 
areas. This is, however, not to say 
that such expansion should only be 
undertaken to benefit the rural areas. 
If this were the only aim, it would be 
asking a disproportionate economic 
and social sacrifice from the rest of 
the community. Some recent plan- 
ning proposals have already been 
criticized on the grounds fhat they 
omit to consider the cost, particu- 
larly the effect of location on pro- 
duction costs. 

On the other hand, country towns 
have too often been considered merely 
as convenient reception areas for 
populationandindustry decentralized 
from congested and overgrown con- 
urbations without due regard to the 
well-being of these towns themselves 
and of the rural areas they serve. 

It must be stressed that expansion 
of country towns is justifiable only if 
it would equally be of benefit, 
economically and socially, to (1) the 
nation as a whole; (2) the decentral- 
ized communities; (3) the individual 
country towns themselves, and (4) 
the rural areas in which they are 
located. 

It is, therefore, necessary to con- 
sider the function of country towns 
in relation to their rural surroundings 
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The market towns in Herefordshire 


and changes therein. The majority 
of pre-industrial towns originated in 
response to the needs of a farming 
district and its population. They con- 
stituted an essential and integral part 
of the agricultural life of a farming 
district which formed one community 
with an urban nucleus. 

In the economic field these towns 
had a two-way function. They were 
the collecting and marketing points 
for the products not only of the farms 


but also of handicrafts in their dis- 
tricts. At the same time they acted as 
distributing centres for goods from 
outside their areas, fulfilling the needs 
of the farming population for agri- 
cultural requirements as well as for 
general consumer and_ household 
goods. 

Thus they were, as commercial 
and trading centres, primarily de- 
pendent for their very existence on a 
farming area, a fact recognized by 
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Adam Smith when he said: “It is the 
surplus produce of the country only 
that constitutes the subsistence of the 
town, which can therefore increase 
only with the increase of this surplus 
produce.” 

In the social sphere the towns pro- 
vided, in varying degrees, adminis- 
trative, professional, educational, re- 
creational, cultural, and health ser- 
vices for the unit as a whole. As E. 
Ulimann put it: “The centre exists 
because essential services must be 
performed for the surrounding land,” 
indeed the whole raison d’étre of these 
centres was just their service function. 

Their importance accordingly de- 
pended not so much on the number of 
their residents, but on the number of 
those who made them their centre— 
the farming population. The varying 
density of population from one area 
to another did not appreciably affect 
the spacing of the towns, since the 
need of services was universal. Thus 
generally speaking each town was 
the seat of services for an area within 
an hour’s journey on foot—a distance 
of three to four miles. 

In some areas this origina! pattern 
canstill be discerned. R. E. Dickinson 
found for East Anglia that towns of 
various grades are spaced at intervals 
of six to eight miles apart. Still more 
striking is the regularity of spacing of 
the market towns in Herefordshire 
where the county town occupies a 
nodal position and the five smaller 
market towns are spaced radially be- 
tween twelve to fourteen miles from 
Hereford and from one another. Thus 
few areas in that county lie more than 
six miles from the nearest market 
town. 

In many other areas, however, this 
original pattern has been obliterated 
or overlaid through the development 
of transport and the concentration of 
manufacturing processes. Owing to 
the rapid improvement in the means 
of communication there ensued a 
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migration of services from village to 
town, and from the smaller to the 
larger towns. Thus we find to-day a 
vast number of urban villages and 
smaller towns whose markets have 
become more or less redundant and 
which have at the same time heavily 
declined in their other commercial 
functions. As these losses were accen- 
tuated by the decline of the various 
crafts and not made good by the in- 
troduction of industry, these places 
can no longer fulfil their original and 
necessary service function for the 
rural! areas. 

This might, perhaps, in many 
cases, not be detrimental to the 
original service area in the economic 
field, as these places were in this 
respect replaced by the next nearest 
town. It was, however, often dis- 
astrous from the wider social point of 
view. It is here that distance appears 
as “social cost”. On the other hand, 
many towns gained by this centraliz- 
ing process and by the introduction 
of factories for the processing of agri- 
cultural products, like sugar-beet 
factories, mills, and others. 

In other towns industries not 
directly connected with agriculture 
were introduced, like printing and 
textiles. Such towns became centres 
of employment for the population in 
the surrounding area, for instance 
Banbury. But they still subsisted not 
so much by the goods they themselves 
manufactured, as by their markets, 
their shops, and their commerce. 
Sometimes, however, the industrial 
enterprises became predominant and 
the service function subordinate to 
the other interests. 

Thus there exists a wide range in 
the quantity and quality of functions 
which individual country towns to- 
day fulfil for their districts. They may 
be classified as urban villages offering 
a modicum of services for localized 
needs and activities, followed by the 
market towns providing various in- 
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termediate grades of service for the 
surrounding rural districts, and fin- 
ally the county towns or other region- 
al centres which fulfil the needs for 
the higher grades of services and the 
specialized requirements of the whole 
of a rural region. 

In any consideration of expansion 
of country towns these variations 
have to be taken into account. Gener- 
ally speaking, economic conditions 
and the opportunities and services 
offered in the larger market towns 
and regional centres are adequately 
fulfilling the needs of the rural areas 
served. The greatest immediate need 
for expansion exists in the urban vil- 
lages and smaller market towns, par- 
ticularly in those which are situated 
in the less densely populated areas 
and which have become stagnant or 
are declining in the fulfilment of their 
service function. 

As no significant increased demand 
for agricultural workers can be en- 
visaged such expansion must neces- 
sarily depend upon the introduction 
of suitable industries, a careful 
selection of which has recently been 
made by Professor Sargant Florence 

in the Tay Valley Plan. The solution 
of the described main problems of 
rural areas must therefore be found 
in the dovetailing of their needs for 
industry with that of dispersal from 
congested areas. For the rural areas 
the introduction of industry must be 
seen as the means by which they can 
be supplied with the economic open- 
ings and social amenities at present 
missing. 

It is therefore necessary in each 
case to study the needs of an area as a 
whole for only when the overall 
picture is obtained can the functions 
of industrial village settlements and 
country towns be determined. An 
area organization should be de- 
veloped which relates the rural areas 
on a functional basis with the country 
towns and the more specialized ser- 
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vice centres. A number of develop- 
ment plans have based their pro- 
posals on such an approach, for 
example, the proposed settlement 
pattern for the Tay Valley Region. 

Only in this way can we hope to 
achieve the full revitalization of rural 
areas and their necessary reintegra- 
tion with the urban nuclei, at the 
same time returning to the country 
towns their true function in the rural 
pattern. 





Planning Centre Meetings 


Wednesday, 18 April at6.15 p.m. (TCPA) 
Julian Friedman, lecturer in Colonial 
Studies at the London School of 
Economics and former US Labour 
Attaché in China, will speak on 
PLANNING RURAL CHINA 


Thursday, 26 April at 6.16 p.m. (SPG) 
Peter Shepheard, BArch, ARIBA, 
AMTPI, AILA, will speak on 
HIS LANDSCAPE WORK FOR THE SOUTH 
BANK FESTIVAL SITE- 


Wednesday, 2 May at 6.15 p.m. (TCPA) 
Lady Pepler, member of the LCC 
and Kensington Borough Council, 
will speak on 
HOUSING LONDON’S MILLIONS 


Thursday, 3 May at 6.15 p.m. (SPG) 
F. J. Osborn, Chairman of Executive, 
TCPA, will speak on 
THE HUMAN SCALE IN PLANNING 


Thursday, 10 May at 6.15 p.m. (SPG) 
Sylvia Crowe, FILA will speak on 
THE HARLOW SURVEY 


Thursday, 17 May at 6.15 p.m. (SPG) 
Leo Kuper, MA will speak on 
THE COVENTRY SOCIAL SURVEY 


Thursday, 24, May at 6.15 p.m. 
Ritchie Calder, CBE, Science Editor, 
News Chronicle, will speak on 
RECLAIMING THE DESERT 
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_PLANNING FOR ROAD SAFETY 


An authoritative summary of modern principles and practice in 
the planning of roads for the prevention of accidents. 


CIENTIFIC RESEARCH into the 
S subject of roads and road acci- 
dents is a comparatively recent 
innovation. Only twenty-six years 
have passed since American engin- 
eers first applied their discoveries in 
this field to the construction of a new 
type of highway designed for the ex- 
clusive use of motor vehicles. 

It must be admitted, however 
reluctantly, that Britain has less en- 
thusiasm and initiative regarding 
roads than America and, indeed, 
many other countries. The inevitable 
result of this national apathy is fast 
catching up with us, thereby con- 
fronting the entire nation with a 
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gigantic ‘traffic problem. We have 
reached the stage when—leaving 
aside motorway construction—fur- 
ther modernization of the routes fol- 
lowed by the old coaching roads must 
be swiftly carried out. 

At the same time, the points in this 
article apply equally to’ the con- 
struction of new all-purpose roads as 
to the improvement of existing ones. 
So many individual safety factors 
have to be considered that it is easy 
for several to be overlooked until a 
crop of accidents draws attention to 
the particular fault or omission. 
There cannot be a highway engineer 
in Britain who is unable to name 


Typical scene of congestion in a semi-rural area in Surrey 
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Westmorland Gazette 


A Class 1 road in the country town of Sedbergh near the border of Westmorland 


spots in his own area where frequent 
accidents have to be tolerated year 
after year owing to the lack of funds 
to carry out improvements. 
The principal factors governing 
road safety may be listed as follows: 
(a) Adequate sightlines, appropriate 
cambers and bends compatible 
with the speed value of the road. 

(6) Road surfaces which provide 
maximum freedom from skidding 
under all climatic conditions. 

(c) Road surfaces which show up 
clearly under artificial lighting. 

(d) Good placing and visibility (by 
day and night) of all road signs. 
This includes factors such as 
height, colour, design, size, non- 
obstruction to traffic, etc. 

(e) Efficient lighting of all road ob- 
structions, such as street refuges. 

(f)The provision of dual carriage- 
ways on all heavily trafficked 
roads. 


(g) Provision of safety measures at all 
crossroads and other junctions. 

(h) Segregation of cyclists and pedes- 
trians from vehicular traffic. 


Cambers and Bends 


A bad blind bend, particularly in 
combination with an_ ill-designed 
camber, is directly opposed to the 
fundamental safety principle that a 
driver should be able to see the road 
ahead for a distance suitable to the 
speed value of the road. For example, 
if a safe speed of about fifty miles an 
hour can be maintained along a road, 
a driver should have a forward sight- 
line of about 250 yards. At thirty 
miles an hour, the forward sightline 
need only be about eighty yards. 
These distances apply not only to 
straight stretches of the highway but 
also to curves. There is no need to 
enlarge on this point; throughout 
Britain there are innumerable bends 
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British Road Federation 


The same road after an overdue improvement has been carried out 


where these conditions are certainly 
not fulfilled. 

Elimination of a bend by straight- 
ening or by-passing it with a new 
stretch of road is the only completely 
safe measure to take. A good example 
of what may be done in this direction 
was demonstrated on A38 in Corn- 
wall. A particularly elongated bend 
had produced a series of accidents in 
the three years preceding improve- 
ment, resulting in one death and 
seven injured. A short new stretch of 
road was completed in 1938. Since 
then there have been no accidents. 


Surfaces and Lighting 


The scope of this article does not 
include comment on the various 
forms of street lighting, but it is an 
unquestionable fact that few high- 
ways are adequately illuminated and 
drivers are handicapped thereby. 
The results that may be achieved by 


good lighting are shown by the follow- 
ing experiment. 

Acertain stretch of road waschosen, 
one-half of which was lighted while 
the other half was’in darkness. Com- 
pared with the average day-time rate 
of two accidents for a given volume of 
traffic, the night-time rate on the 
lighted half was only three. But on the 
unlighted half, the accident rate rose 
to eight. 


Road Signs, etc. 


Investigation has resulted in the 
recommendation that direction signs 
should be 3 ft 6 in. above the surface 
of the road. Low-seated drivers are 
thus able to read the instructions 
without having to slow down or stop, 
a practice which causes following 
traffic to pull out abruptly. Advance 
direction signs are a great improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned fingerpost 
at the crossroad which frequently 
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obliges a driver to make an unex- 
pected and perhaps  unsignalled 
change of direction at the last 
moment. Important warning signs 
should obviously be fitted with re- 
flectors, and it is essential that all 
signs should be clear of any obstruc- 
tions, such as weeds and high grass or 
street furnishings, which impair visi- 
bility. 





Dual Carriageways 


Twin twenty-two-foot carriage- 
ways become necessary on roads 
carrying more than 600 vehicles an 
hour. Should the flow exceed 1,500, 
twin thirty-foot carriageways are 
essential. In cities and towns, how- 
ever, these capacities are about 15 
per cent higher. In this cornection, 
it is worth pointing out that many of 
our present single-carriageway trunk 
roads are trying to cope with a flow 
exceeding 1,000 vehicles per hour. 

The extra cost of construction of 
twin carriageways is adequately re- 
covered by the vast increase in safety, 
partly owing to the utter elimination 
of risk of head-on collisions. This 
contributes to the truth of the axiom 
that, in the long run, good roads cost 
less than bad roads. A hedge planted 
along the central reservation and 
allowed to grow to a height not ex- 
ceeding 4 ft 6 in. is an additional 
safety measure, for it does away with 
the risk of headlight dazzle. As an 
indication of greater safety afforded 
by dual carriageways, it was found 
that the introduction of this type of 
highway on the Edinburgh-Glasgow 
road reduced accidents by 80 per 
cent. 


Safety Measures at Junctions 


About 80 per cent of all accidents 
occur in built-up areas, which proves 
fairly conclusively that high speed is 
not a principal cause. In urban areas 
46 per cent and in rural areas 22 per 
cent take place at cross-roads. 
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It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that attention should be 
given to the design of all junctions. 
On heavily trafficked roads where it 
is not planned to build a flyover 
junction, a roundabout is the most 
effective method of preventing acci- 
dents while simultaneously allowing 
the free flow of traffic. The diameter 
of this roundabout will vary from 
100 to 180 feet, depending on the 
volume of the converging traffic. 

Less important crossroads should 
invariably be staggered and their 
sightlines improved by the removal 
of hedges and other obstructions. This 
simple type of improvement could be 
carried out, even under present 
restrictions on expenditure, on many 
roads in rural areas. 


Cyclists and Pedestrians 


All roads carrying a heavy flow of 
traffic should be provided with foot- 
paths and cycle tracks. By keeping 
pedestrians and cyclists segregated 
from the stream of motor vehicles, the 
accident rate will be appreciably re- 
duced. Indeed, the only accidents 
involving these classes of road user 
will take place at those spots, e.g., 
crossroads, where all classes of traffic 
are still forced to mingle. Even where 
a rural road does not need a footpath, 
verges should be provided in order to 
give the driver better vision. 


General 


Under this heading must be in- 
cluded all the remaining factors that 
figure in any campaign to prevent 
road accidents. Apart from the 
obvious recommendations such as 
lay-bys, white lines, and reflector 
studs, many potential dangers have 
to be eliminated or rendered harm- 
less. Telephone posts should not be 
too near the carriageway, high- 
angled kerbs should be banished, 
stopping-places of public service 
vehicles must not be opposite one 
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another on a single carriageway road, 
nor so placed that they obscure the 
sightline of traffic emerging from side- 
streets, and pedestrian guard-rails 
or subways ought to be installed at 
particularly black spots, such as 
exits from sports grounds or schools. 

Finally, every highway should be 
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studied as a separate and entirely 
fresh problem. Individual treatment 
in this manner can help to make it 
safe. Rule-of-thumb methods are 
dangerous when the vagariesofhuman 
nature are still further magnified by 
the personal whims and idiosyncra- 
sies of different classes of road-user. 


Correspondence 


Hall’s Almshouses, Bradford-on-Avon 

Sir,—In your March 1951 issue 
(p. 114) a photograph shows an 
attractive ““Wrenaissance”’ building 
spoilt by an RAC sign. J. D. U. W. 
says this sign is necessary, but where 
else to put it if not here? May I sug- 
gest the sign is not necessary at all! 
Motorists, a minority of people in 
this country, can buy maps and find 
their way about with a little trouble. 
Too much planning is ruined by 
pandering to our mostly unknown 
friends, the motorists. Look at that 
St Paul’s Wood Hill Estate! Why are 
there not enough playing fields? 
Because too many acres of road and 
verge has been handed over to the 
motorists to use and look at. 

Damn the motorist! Anyway our 
road signs are not very clever. 

Yours acidly, 

Brasted, Kent GEORGE RICHEY 


Sir,—The photograph in your March 


_ issue shows great lack of taste and 


feeling. 

Here is a building of fine propor- 
tion and true grace marred by that 
symbol of the age of speed, the RAC 
indication sign. 

I attach a sketch in which I have 
shown where I suggest the sign 
should be placed. The sign, without 
the supporting posts could be at- 
tached to the wall. A better solution 
would be to paint the wall a light off- 
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white and attach the lettering so that 
it would stand out slightly from the 
face of the stone. The lettering would 
be an added feature of the building if 
very carefully designed and not just 
the standard RAC lettering. The 
arrows could, be of the same material 
and fixed in the same way. The RAC 
badge could possibly be omitted and 
also the blank indication arrow, till 
required, if ever. The whole panel 
to be under the projecting cope of the 
boundary wall. 

More expensive materials could be 
used for the backing to the letters but 
the stone of the wall would I feel 
give a most sensitive solution. The 
letters could be of iron painted or of 
bronze. 

R. W. K. C. ROGERSON, Architect 
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Roehampton Housing Dilemma 

We dislike “nattering” at city 
housing authorities for doing what 
they almost must under almost hope- 
less conditions. We wish they would 
shout a bit louder for the sort of 
regional planning that alone can 
make decent housing near work 
possible. But we realize the political 
terror of the waiting lists. To keep the 
whole business of housing and plan- 
ning in proper perspective there is a 
need everywhere of such public- 
spirited bodies as the Roehampton 
Villagers’ Association. Roehampton 
faces the coming of an LCC scheme 
with a frightening proportion of 
multi-storey flats. Under the vil- 
lagers’ criticism the social and aes- 
thetic details of the scheme are re- 
ceiving special care. Unfortunately 
the fight seems to have become a 
desperate rearguard action for five-. 
storey as against eleven-storey “slab” 
flats. Is this a defensible line? If a 
family is deprived of ground-floor 
access to a private garden does it 
matter so much whether the lift 
takes it to the fifth or eleventh floor ? 
The point is worth discussing, of 
course. But no chance should be 
missed of pointing out the funda- 
mental loss this type of building 
means—for which London’s only 
cure is planned dispersal. If it could 
save itself from these monstrosities 
Roehampton would save the happi- 
ness of many Londoners. 


Fifth Dimensional Research 

A paper at the Royal Statistical 
Society submits “a Factorial Design 
to investigate Differences in Re- 
sponse Rates between Experienced 


and Inexperienced Interviewers” in 
three London boroughs. 

Don’t worry, researchers, subjects 
are not exhausted. The next stage, we 
suggest, is an Investigation into the 
Margins of Error in Investigations 
into Methods of Investigation. 


National Parks Act 

Mr Norman Browning writes us 
about Mr Wood’s review of his book 
(March 1951). We regret that we 
have not space for his letter, but the 
essence of it is that he did say a 
farmer is not entitled to compensation 
when he is required to put up more 
costly buildings, but that in practice 
the complicated process of appeal will 
deprive him of compensation. He also 
said that the doubts about what 
would happen on appeal face plan- 
ning authorities with the dilemma 
of either sanctioning unsightly build- 
ings or imposing on hill farmers a 
risk of costs they cannot afford. 


Planning Terms Illustrated: ‘‘Vehicles shall 
enter and leave the Highway in a forward 
direction only.” 
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Planning Terms Illustrated : “Urban Fence” 


Number of Retail Shops 

In new towns and redevelopment 
areas the question of the desirable 
number of shops arises, and it is 
debatable. The UK had 750,000 
shops in 1938—about one for each 
eighteen families. One-eighth of 
them (co-operative, multiple, and 
departmental stores) did over a third 
of the trade. Some new housing 
estates had as few as one shop to 
ninety families. The New Towns 
Committee (Final Report, 1946) sug- 
gested aiming at between one to 
twenty-eight and one to forty-one 
families (100 to 150 persons). The 
economics of retailing are discussed 
in The Distribution of Consumer Goods 
by James B. Jefferys (Cambridge 
University Press, 1950), which can 
be commended to those concerned 
with this aspect of policy. About 6 per 
cent of the population were employed 
in distribution in 1938. It has since 
fallen to 5$ per cent, and in a new 
development it might be smaller, 
unless it is a centre for a wider area. 
About 40 per cent of goods pass 
through wholesalers, whose depots 
have to be located somewhere. 

Town planners, in our view, 
should not presume to be economic 
planners also, but they must be alert 
to trends. The growths of super- 
markets in the USA, and the amaz- 


ing success of the great departmental 
store at Welwyn Garden City, sug- 
gest a movement towards fewer and 
larger shops. But the consumer still 
wants service “round the corner” 
from the small retailer, and people of 
independent temperament still want 
to start shops. Economic logic is not 
everything in this field. The number 
and size of shops is one of the many 
matters in which local sentiments and 
desires should find expression. 


House Building and Cheap Money 
A note on this subject in the 
Economic Journal of March 1951 
stresses the part played by low 
interest rates in the home-ownership 
boom of 1932-7. From this it appears 
that the desire for home-ownership is 
persistent, but its fulfilment depends 
upon current conditions. If this is 
true, a considerable head of demand 
must have accumulated since 1939, 
and is waiting to express itself if and 
when permits are more freely obtain- 
able. On the other hand, a continued 
rise in interest rates, coupled with the 
existence of a large additional stock 
of heavily subsidized houses for 
rental, might even in that event be 
factors against a new boom. Our 
impression is that home-ownership is 
still a pretty general ideal, and that 
the national policy of subsidizing 
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rented houses only during a period of 
cheap money may well have pro- 
duced a distorted balance as between 
tenants and owner-occupiers; just as 
the differential subsidy is producing 
a distorted balance as _ between 
dwellers in flats and in single-family 
houses. Planners and “‘housers” must 
think more about such effects. The 
old system produced the sort of houses 
people wanted a long way from work. 
It would be a tragedy if national 
policy produced in rationalized situa- 
tions the sort of dwellings and tenure 
people don’t want. 


Two-bedroom Houses 

We are sorry to see housing 
societies, misled by a _ superficial 
reading. of statistics, pressing for a 
much greater number of two-bed- 
room houses. In these times of scarce 
resources we cannot be luxurious, 
and'we defend the reduction of the 
1,000-1,100 sq. ft. standard to an 
absolute minimum of 850 with one 
WC. But at some time in the life of a 
normal family three bedrooms at 
least are needed, and a sound housing 
scheme should have only a few two- 
bedroom houses. Authorities, with 
the advice of their housing managers, 
can judge by local practical experi- 
ence the accommodation required for 
reasonable comfort. They should 
refuse to be intimidated by statistics 
that take no account of the life- 
history of families or of the value of 
a bedroom for visiting relatives. 


Costs of London Housing 
Wandsworth BC, an enlightened 
authority, fulfils its housing duties so 
far as allowed. A sidelight on the 
situation is thrown in a_ speech 
(16 March) by Alderman W. D. 
Willison, chairman of the housing 
committee. In 1938-9 there were 
3,300 dwellings to let in Wandsworth, 
now there is a waiting list of 9,100, 
though the 1,000 bombed houses 
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have been replaced and 700 new 
dwellings added. The council has 
borrowed in all £4,400,000 to house 
35,000 people. The annual subsidies 
on one recent estate are over £80 a 
flat (capitalized value £2,211), of 
which the Government pays £46 153s. 
(£1,254). Central heating and hot 
water now cost IIs. a week. 

For comparison: capital value of 
normal subsidy on house in smail 
town, £609; Government share £406. 

Question: is the trebled Govern- 
ment subsidy to London helping to 
solve London’s housing problem? 


Encouraging Nose-ender 

“Planning is necessary in any 
business and any nation. The trouble 
is that the planning is being done by 
half-baked gentlemen, with no prac- 
tical experience whatever, who just 
love planning for planning’s sake.” 
Lord Bruce, 31 January. 

Continue roasting gently until the 
gentlemen are ready for serving. 
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THE CONTROL OF OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN TOWNS 


In April 1950 we published an article on this subject by a well- 


known advertising consultant. Here is a contribution, from a 
different angle by the Town Clerk of Winchester. 


HE PURPOSE of advertising is to 
enable knowledge of goods and 
services to be made available to 
the public. In the walled city every- 
one knew everyone else and it was 
almost a duty to know everyone 
else’s business. The goods and ser- 
vices available to the modern com- 
munity are so much more varied that 
a larger information service became 
necessary. But cannot a distinction be 
drawn between advertisements which 
are necessary for the information of 
the public and those which are 
primarily to boost the sale of a par- 
ticular article? A shop must be 
named and in most cases the service 
or goods provided must be indicated. 
The information that No. 1 High 
Street is John Smith’s and that he is a 
grocer is necessary to the life of the 
community, but can the same argu- 
ment be applied to the ten enamel 
panels which John Smith may affix 
to his walls to advertise ten particular 
articles ? I suggest that this secondary 
type of advertising is not essential in 
any way, for the following reasons: 
1. Display in the windows and inside 
the sh »ps,.added to the facilities 
given by press advertising, gives 
the public sufficient information. 
2. Many articles are not advertised 
at all in public—salt-cellars, table- 
cloths, umbrellas, fishing rods, 
teapots, wheelbarrows, etc. Only 
a small minority of articles are 
advertised by public notices, and 
large numbers sell themselves on 
their intrinsic worth. 


by R. H. MCCALL 


3. For many centuries England man- 
aged very well without public 
advertising of the kind we now 
know. 





Advertisements attached to buildings 


4. Experience suggests that the ar- 


ticles which are most widely 
advertised on public boards are 
not new articles but articles which 
we all like and know, and of which 
in some cases we cannot get 
sufficient for our needs. 

I therefore submit that only some 
advertisements are “‘necessities” and 
that the remainder are non-essential. 
This principle was recognized by the 
then Minister of Town and Country 
Planning in his speech on the second 











reading of the Bill for the 1947 Act. He 
referred to types of advertisement 
“essential to the life of the com- 
munity”’. 

In the essential category I place 
shop names with a general indication 
of the trade carried on, professional 
names, notices of forthcoming events, 
traffic notices, and numerous public 
utility notices. I see only one major 
exception in this respect from the 
“specified classes” in No. 12 of the 
Regulations. My exception is that 
under the specified classes a trader 
may cover his shop with notices of 
large numbers of articles so long as he 
sells those articles, whereas all that is 
necessary is a general indication of 
the business. 


Size and Height of Advertisements 

In the case of all those types of 
advertisements which might be re- 
garded as necessities, the only criteria 


An orderly arrangement of posters on a commercial hoarding 
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for size and height should be archi- 
tectural and practical, e.g. the correct 
size to achieve a proper balance and 
proportion on the particular building 
or position and the necessary size or 
height for convenient reading. On a 
large Oxford Street store letters 
twelve inches high may appear in- 
significant and out of proportion and 
the great height of the building and 
of the ground floor will govern the 
height of the nameplate. But in the 
majority of English towns letters 
twelve inches high are quite suffici- 
ent and anything much larger looks 
ugly and is quite unnecessary. Would 
not traders benefit from a reasonably 
small standard of lettering and size of 
advertisement? Who gains if trader 
A puts up two feet letters, and trader 
B, to outdo him, three feet and so on? 

I must accept that where the object 
of an advertisement is not conveying 
necessary information to the public 
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but is part of a sales campaign the 
object of the advertiser may be best 
served by the largest possible lettering 
size within reason. 

Therefore, in the case of all advert- 
isements of the “‘necessary” category, 
limitation of size or lettering and 
height from ground is beneficial not 
only to the public amenities but also 
to the advertisers. Those advertise- 
ments, e.g. sales campaigns, which 
might be prejudiced by strict size 
and height limitation, are not neces- 
sities, and must submit to the public 
need for such a limitation. 


Shortage of Labour and Materials 


Many local authorities are short of 
skilled labour on their housing con- 
tracts. A good deal of skilled labour is 
working on rather unessential tasks. Is 
it not curious for craftsmen to be work- 
ing on shop front alterations whilst 
one hundred yards away cottages 
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are rotting for lack of repairs? Large 
numbers of houses are approaching 
the slum standard and every avail- 
able craftsman should be working on 
them. 

Unlimited public advertising may 
be contrary to the needs of the 
nation and use labour and materials 
which should be diverted to other 
uses. 

Last year an authoritative spokes- 
man of the advertising industry Said, 
talking of a special control order, “It 
was the local tradespeople who 
would be hit most of all. The larger 
organizations, if barred from one 
place, could go elsewhere”. Should 
we not therefore regard as one of the 
most important guides the distinct 
probability that the large amoung of 
finance apparently available for the 
purpose will be redeployed increas- 
ingly in urban areas? The advertis- 
ing industry has recently declared 
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Dorien Leigh 


The approach to a sea-side town 


one line of policy in the words 
“Posters up—Prices down”. Have 
the. planning authorities in towns a 
policy to guide them? Is it conceiv- 
able that the finance at present 
applied to advertising in English 
towns could be made available for 
advertising in America ? 


Amenities and Advertising 


The most vital point is that 
amenity is almost entirely a local 
matter. It is the town itself which 
suffers from an injury. I should add 
that it is the town itself which gets the 
benefit of those many advertisements 
which, we are told, will improve the 
appearance of the district. I make the 
strongest possible plea, therefore, that 
local people should be the arbiters 
whether they want their town im- 
proved by posters and large shop 
advertisements or whether they want 
it to be quiet and restful. Visitors from 
other areas will also get the benefit 
of the local decisions, but the impact 
will be local. I accept that the plan- 
ning of main roads, public open 
spaces, industrial zones, and resi- 
dential areas may be matters for 
area or county planning, but I claim 
that control of advertising should be 
entrusted entirely to the townspeople. 
There should be the widest possible 


delegation from the county councils 
in relation to the control of advertise- 
ments in towns. 


Appeals 

Should the appellate tribunal be 
the Minister, the Bench or a special 
tribunal? Surely we have not too 
few but too many special appeal 
tribunals to hear and determine 
questions of this and that. A special 
tribunal could either be based on a 
selection of persons of high local 
standing, judgment and common 
sense or could be ‘semi-technical by 
inclusion of one or more architects. In 
my view the architects’ panel to 
advise the local planning authority 
is an excellent and most helpful in- 
stitution, but I have met few people 
who favour semi-technical appellate 
tribunals of this kind. A special 
tribunal not based on architectural 
knowledge merely duplicates the 
Bench and thus causes unnecessary 
inconvenience and expense. In my 
experience the average Bench is a 
first-class English institution well 
fitted to judge local needs and 
amenities and sufficiently well-bal- 
anced in outlook. Procedure before 
the Bench is simple, inexpensive, and 
exceedingly expeditious. (From a paper 
at the TPI Summer School, 1950.) 
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Sir Anderson Montague-Barlow 

The Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association have 
offered the Sir Ebenezer Howard 
Memorial Medal to the Rt Hon. Sir 
Anderson Montague-Barlow, Bt, 
KBE, and it is hoped to make the 
presentation at a luncheon in London 
to be announced shortly. 

The medal is awarded only to 
persons who have been consistent 
supporters of the Garden City idea 
put forward by Howard and have 
also made some distinguished con- 
tribution to the advancement of that 
idea. It is generally recognized now 
that the Report (1940) of the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of 
the Population, of which Sir Ander- 
son was chairman, was a turning 
point in ‘the acceptance of the policy 
of dispersal and new towns. 

The awards made so far have been 
to Sir Raymond Unwin, Mr Barry 
Parker, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Dr 
Norman Macfadyen, Mr _ Lewis 
Mumford and Mr R. L. Reiss. 


New Mining Village, Northumberland 

A new village for 2,000 families is 
planned by Northumberland CC 
near Lynemouth, where the Coal 
Board intends mining expansion. The 
area of the site is 221 acres, which 
seems too small for all community 
purposes, That is perhaps why the 
building of 50 per cent of flats is pro- 
posed. A shopping and social centre 
and a small area for light industry 
are to be included. It is to be hoped 
the housing standards will live up to 
the excellent general idea. 
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Memorial Home at Horsforth 

In memory of their son, John 
Stephen Briggs, who died on service 
with the FAU in China in 1942, 
Councillor E. C. and Mrs Briggs of 
Bridlington have built a group of aged 
persons’ houses in Horsforth, Yorks, 
and given them to the town. Rents 


for living-room, bedroom, kitchen, 


bathroom and use of commercial 
laundry are 2s. a week. 

Councillor and Mrs Briggs’ many 
planning and housing friends will 
appreciate the social usefulness of this 
memorial. : 


Sir Arthur Salter Again MP 

The Rt Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, 
GBE, KCB, is back in Parliament as 
Conservative member for Ormskirk, 
Lancs. Hesat as Independent member 
for Oxford University from 1937 to 
1945, when the university seats dis- 
appeared. His services to Allied 
shipping control during the two 
world wars stand out in a career of 
remarkable and varied distinction. 
He was Parliamentary Secretary 
successively to the Ministry of Ship- 
ping and Ministry of War Transport 
1939-41, and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster in 1945. 

Sir Arthur has written a great 
many important books on political 
and social policy, and among his 
innumerable honours he is honorary 
doctor of at least eight leading uni- 
versities, including Oxford, Harvard, 
Columbia, McGill, California, and 
Vienna. 

In recent years Sir Arthur has 
taken a special interest in town and 
country planning and played an 
active part in the executive work of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association. We are not in any party 
secrets, but those who know Sir 
Arthur will not interpret his new 
affiliation as a change of accent in his 
own views on economic and social 


policy. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Town and Country Planning 
(Amendment) Bill received the Royal 
Assent just before Easter. It had an 
easy passage through both Houses, 
the only amendment being the 
introduction of the word (““Amend- 
ment’’) into the title; this was done to 
make it clear it is merely an amending 
measure. 

The new Act has two objects. It 
amends the definition of develop- 
ment in the principal Act, so that it 
will no longer be possible to evade 
directions requiring planning per- 
mission for war damage repairs. Mr 
Dalton has promised to review these 
directions to make sure that they do 
not make it necessary to secure per- 
mission for trivial repairs—the object 
of these directions is to make sub- 
stantial works of war damage repair 
subject to planning control. 

The other purpose of the new Act 
is to cure a drafting defect in section 
23 of the principal Act, relating to 
enforcement notices. 


Portable Cost of Works Payments 


During the debates on the Bill an 
interesting point was raised, namely 
the effect of these directions in cases 
where the owner of a war damaged 
building is entitled to a cost-of-works 
payment. Unlike a value payment, a 
cost-of-works payment must be spent 
on the particular building to which it 
relates; an owner who is refused per- 
mission to repair such a building is, 
therefore, likely to suffer some hard- 
ship—hence the suggestion that the 
cost-of-works payment should be 
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made “portable’’, i.e. transferable to 


_another building. The general feeling 


however, appears to have been that 
the whole problem was too difficult to 
deal with at this stage, although a 


. fairly simple solution would surely 


have been to convert the cost-of- 
works payment into a value payment, 
as is done when war damaged pro- 
perty is compulsorily purchased. 


Problems of Relocation 


Now that Parliament has started 
to amend the Act of 1947, it is to be 
hoped that the process will continue. 
The Act could be considerably im- 
proved in detail without affecting its 
main principles. For instance, Dame 
Evelyn Sharp has revealed that the 
Ministry has been thinking about the 
possibility of allowing industrialists 
who move to new towns or develop- 
ment areas to take with them the 
existing use value of their former 
premises, thus reducing their liability 
to development charge on their new 
buildings. Although this would hardly 
be an inducement to move, it would 
at least remove one of the disin- 
centives. Moreover, it would dis- 
courage the all too prevalent tend- 
ency for premises vacated in these 
circumstances to be snapped up by 
some other industrialist, by render- 
ing him liable to development charge, 
which he is not at present. 


“As They Think Fit” 


Section 14 of the Act of 1947 en- 
ables local planning authorities when 
granting permission to attach such 
conditions ‘‘as they think fit”. The 
phrase is by no means uncommon in 
Acts of Parliament and was judicially 
considered in Hopwood v. Roberts 
(1925). It was then said that the 
word “‘fit” means “‘fitting”’ or “‘suit- 
able”; the words “as they think fit” 
do not mean “as they choose”’. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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PLANNING PROBLEMS 


OF WARWICKSHIRE 


The lines of policy emerging for this county show great promise for 
an excellent plan tf all authorities co-operate and public interest can 


be aroused. 


HE MENTION of Warwickshire 
conjures up many views—the 
Shakespeare country, the leafy 
hedgerows, Warwick and Kenil- 
worth Castles, the Regency terraces of 
Royal Leamington Spa, the heart of 
England, and a delightful agri- 
cultural countryside. The character 
of the county is intensely varied from 
the Warwickshire coalfield in the 
north to the slopes of the Cotswolds 
in the south. 
The planning problems are natur- 
ally similarly varied. There is a most 
urgent need to preserve the agri- 
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cultural and rural belt between the 
cities of Birmingham and Coventry. 
At the narrowest point this distance 
measures only seven miles. As in the 
case of most large cities development 
in the inter-war years spread along 
the highways away from the main 
built-up areas. There was increasing 
pressure to spread out with industries 
into these rural areas. The need for 
careful control in this buffer area 
between the two cities is now ade- 
quately realized. Adjoining the Bir- 
mingham boundary the estates whiche 
were being developed immediately 
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The Guild Chapel in Church Street, Stratford-upon-Avon 


before the war will be rounded off 
where capital has already been ex- 
pended in the provision of services. 

With any loose form of develop- 
ment control it would be very easy 
for the main West Midlands conur- 
bation to extend eastwards engulfing 
Coventry and the heart of Warwick- 
shire. 

This problem was referred to in 
some detail by the consultants, Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and Mr Herbert 
Jackson, in their West Midland Plan 
prepared for the Ministry. The 
Minister has now considered this 
plan and has asked local planning 
authorities to accept certain broad 
conclusions contained therein as the 
basis on which development plans 





should be completed. The target 
populations set out therein will ensure 
that there will be no link-up of these 
cities although no doubt the pressure 
to build in this particular belt will be 
ever present. 


Caravans and Shacks 


A matter of great concern to the 
county council and local authorities, 
particularly on the fringes of the 
large centres of population, is the 
considerable increase in the use of 
caravans and shacks as dwellings. 
This problem is by no means common 
to Warwickshire but, nevertheless, 
many applications are being received 
for individual caravans and it is 
generally impossible to arrive at a 
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reasonable decision in these cases by 
the application of planning principles 
alone. So long as there is an acute 
housing shortage this problem will 
remain. 

The Report of the Conference on 
Movable Dwellings tells us that it is 
estimated that of the post-war output 
of good trailer caravans at least 80 
per cent have been bought as homes 
and a high proportion of them are 
used as stationary dwellings by per- 
sons in real need of homes. 

In order to get a sound apprecia- 
tion of this particular problem the 
county council themselves have for a 
long period determined all applica- 
tions for caravans. It is obvious 
that the development of individual 
sites without the benefit of planning 
permissions poses one of the most 
difficult problems for planning 
authorities to face in the near future. 
Proper control with the least harm to 
amenities could be obtained by the 
provision of properly serviced sites to 
cater for this need, and the establish- 
ment and supervision could best be 
undertaken by district councils. 

The position is further aggravated 
in Warwickshire by the many exist- 
ing shack settlements. Some of these 
result from the days of the Coventry 
“blitz”, others still remain from the 
period following the first world war. 
Many of these small settlements are 
without proper services and are a 
mienace to public health. Every 
effort must be made to try to resolve 
this sorry state of affairs. 


The Shakespeare Country 


Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick, 
Royal Leamington Spa, and Kenil- 
worth form the heart of the tourist 
area. Pressure is again being felt in 
these areas for further industrializa- 
tion due to the proximity of the ex- 
tensive engineering concerns at 


Coventry. 
Further industrialization with sub- 
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stantial migration to these towns must 
alter their basic characters. 

The West Midland Plan has en- 
visaged Stratford as a cultural town 
ultimately perhaps achieving uni- 
versity status. The consultants have 
pointed out that Stratford could play 
a leading role in a natural setting for 
the encouragement of academic stud- 
ies of the British theatre and drama. 
The new development plans must 
safeguard the heritage of Stratford 
with its Elizabethan buildings and 
pleasant countryside. What was at 
the turn of the century a market town 
serving a wide agricultural district is 
now a town with an international 
reputation as a tourist centre and a 
good-class residential district. 

It is essential that only a limited 
residential expansion should take 
place, and any additional industrial 
reservation should be limited to sites 
required for rehousing the small 
badly sited industries which exist at 
the present time. 

Bearing in mind the considerable 
influence of the theatre and the town, 
the railway links with London might 
be termed inadequate and there is 
scope for improved connections. 

A particular problem arises in the 
case of Kenilworth. The present 
function of the town is mainly that of 
a small residential town tending to 
become a dormitory for Coventry. 
The strong historical background 
with the Castle ruins and the remains 
of the Augustinian Abbey are great 
attractions to tourists. 

Here industry was purely local 
until after 1939 when dispersion and 
war damage in Coventry caused an 
influx of engineering industries. Such 
concerns established under war-time 
conditions are generally badly sited 
from a planning point of view. There 
has been a tendency for residential 
development to creep along the road 
joining the town with Coventry. Such 
tendency must be resisted, the ulti- 








mate aim being to provide for con- 
solidation of the town with only a 
limitedincreasein population. Further 
industry should be restricted if the 
town is not to lose its appeal and the 
scattered industries should be brought 
together on a properly planned site. 

Similar considerations as to in- 
dustry and future growth apply to 
Warwick also. Here again the charm 
of the town lies in the existing layout 
of ancient buildings and shopping 
streets dominated by the Castle and 
the Parish Church. 

The problems of Royal Leaming- 
ton Spa are akin to those of other 
Regency towns, namely the preserva- 
tion of fine terraces and buildings to 
play their part in modern life. Many 
are badly planned internally to meet 
present-day housing requirements 


and some are sadly neglected. There 
is a growing appreciation among the 
residents of the town that much can 
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A problem to be faced. Shacks on the Coventry fringe 
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be done by way of renovation and 
proper decoration to make these 
Regency buildings the attraction 
they ought to be. 

Services land requirements, air- 
fields, opencast coal working and the 
ribbon building of the inter-war 
years have done much to impair the 
beauty and agricultural value of the 
countryside. In the North War- 
wickshire Coalfield woodlands are 
disappearing and their sites appear 
as scenes of desolation. It is indeed 
unfortunate that this should be the 
case in areas where the residents 
already live under the shadow of 
spoil heaps from the existing col- 
lieries. It was hoped that opencast 
working was nearing the end but 
recent statements of policy in regard 
to continuance of this type of working 
must give good cause for appre- 
hension in these areas. 

The main problem in regard to 
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rural areas is to see that all land re- 
quirements are fitted in with the 
maximum economy and the develop- 
ment plans will be the means of 
achieving this. 

It is all very well to say that de- 
velopment plans will fashion the 
future of our towns. This will not 
certainly be the case with the first 
plans to be submitted. Many will feel 
some apprehension at the sketchi- 
ness of the -‘new town maps and the 
rural dwellers will no more than 
glance at the county map. 

This raises a further problem. 
Many of the rural district councils 
will, on the publication of develop- 
ment plans, feel that they figure in 
them only to a very small degree. 
Villages and settlements will only be 
shown diagrammatically and any 
development there will be con- 
trolled through normal development 
control administration. 

In order that public services may 
be economically provided it is essen- 
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tial that there should be plans 
illustrating limits of development for 
these .villages. In many pre-war 
schemes such plans were prepared. 
In Warwickshire it has been agreed 
that these village plans should be re- 
viewed and while not forming part of 
the development plan will be agreed 
between the district councils and the 
county council. 

The ultimate population to be 
provided for in the county plan will 
be 639,000 compared with the pres- 
ent 485,000. Closest co-operation be- 
tween all bodies can achieve this 
without harm to this delightful 
county. Nine town maps will be sub- 
mitted to the Minister with the 
county map at the first stage. Draft 
town maps have been submitted to 
all the district councils concerned 
and most of their observations have 
been considered. Consultations and 
co-operation have been good and we 
can look forward to the ultimate 
realization of the development plans. 
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THE LIFE OF BUILDINGS 


The author stresses the need for a comprehensive assessment of the 


structure, age, and condition of buildings, bearing in mind the 
implications of the exercise in human affairs of free will. 


N ATTEMPT to forecast the life 
A ef buildings must precede any 
programming of planning pro- 
posals, and must frequently precede 
even designing the urban pattern. 
It may be assumed that the age and 
condition surveys suggested by the 
Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning in Circular 40 are adequate. 
Myself, I feel that such surveys, 
though perhaps sufficient for the 1951 
development plan, fall short of what 
will be needed for the quinquennial 
revision of the plan, or for compre- 
hensive redevelopment proposals as 
envisaged in the 1947 Act. 


Age and Condition 


Circular 40 subscribes to this view. 
It describes age and condition as 
giving a first index to the areas to be 
considered for redevelopment. How- 
ever, in this circular, age and condi- 
tion are not clearly distinguished. For 
record purposes the proposed classes 
are not unreasonable, but the Minis- 
try grouping presents difficulties, 
since a building may belong to more 
than one class listed, while the sum- 
mary maps based on the data exag- 
gerate the dependence of building 
life on age. Some correction is given 
by plotting condemned and con- 
demnable housing but, excepting 
historic buildings listed for preserva- 
tion, no scope is given for identifying 
the old building of quality or the new 
building that is shoddy. Circular 40 
recognizes the limitations of these 
data, and states that “from the in- 
formation so obtained, considered.with 
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other factors, such as density, mixture of 
uses, layout, structural condition, and 
subjection to periodic flooding, other maps 
should be prepared”. These other 
maps are to show, in broad categories, 
the phasing and nature of develop- 
ment. 


Data Required 


An attempt to forecast the life of 
each building unit is the logical con- 
summation of these analyses. But it is 
vital first to rationalize the collection 
and recording of the essential data. 
Indeed, it must first be decided what 
data are essential. It is even more 
necessary to lay down a formula that 
will result in a reasonable classifica- 
tion of life. In this connectidn it must 
be remembered, first that the data 
are of such a nature that any formula 
is bound to be empirical and, secondly 
that planning implies a measure of 
human control of environment. The 
assessment of possible life can never 
be very precise, but this defect is 
partially offset by the power of a 
planning authority to determine the 
life of a building. There are great 
dangers in the excessive use of that 
power, but the public are jealous of 
its use against even unimportant 
buildings. 


Method of Assessment 


Life of buildings may be assessed 
as an absolute or relative factor. It 
may be assumed, as in G. D. H. Cole’s 
book Building and Planning, that each 
year a state can expend so much 
money on reconstruction according 
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to a plan allowing a determined 
number of houses, or shops, or 
factories to be replaced. It may then 
be estimated how long it will take to 
replace all buildings as they become 
redundant (if this proves possible), 
and details of procedure and priority, 
which will eventually enable actual 
dates to be forecast, may be worked 
out. This is an absolute assessment. In 
a relative assessment. priorities only 
are decided, and stages of known 
relationship, but indeterminate 
length, form the basis of the phasing 
of the programme. It may be decided 
that-these stages are to be equal in 
length, and the amount of change in 
each stage, which will fix the length 
of the stage, may be great or small, so 
that a plan could occupy five long 
stages, or twenty-five short stages. 
It may even be decided to assume two 
or three short stages initially and not 
to phase any later proposals. What- 
ever system is chosen, adjustments 
must be made as the plan is executed. 
A comparison may be made with a 
navigational plan for an aircraft 
flight. Certain factors are known— 
geography, the aircraft, the crew, the 
destination. Certain factors may be 
selected—the route, the load, the 
day. Certain factors are unknown but 
may, within limits, be forecast—the 
weather, health, and the cost and 
duration of the journey. A plan must 
be prepared for the flight, a day 
chosen, a load decided, a route 
selected, and times estimated in the 
light of weather reports. But delays, 
diversions, and disappointments may 
occur, and last minute adjustments of 
estimates must be made. The plan- 
ning officer is, in a sense, a navigator 
steering a community through the 
uncertainties of life towards a chosen 
destination. 

The absolute assessment of building 
life provides target dates, but it may 
appear utopian or pessimistic accord- 
ing to the standards adopted. The 
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relative assessment cannot be accused 
of lack of realism, only of indecision. 
A reasonable policy is to assess life of 
buildings accurately when age, de- 
cay, and decline are unmistakable, 
but to classify broadly all other build- 
ings. The data and assumptions for 
such classifications and phasing 
should be set out in the report on the 
plan; this will assist in disputes and 
facilitate revision. Such a procedure 
will enable accurate planning over 
ten years or so to be carried on against 
a background of more distant pro- 
posals, without time being wasted on 
conjecture. 

The theoretical relative lives of 
buildings at a given moment depend 
on their date of erection, condition, 
structural type, usefulness, and inter- 
est. The practical absolute life of a 
building depends on the previous 
factors, excepting date of erection, as 
modified by historical events, acci- 
dents, and the wider field of econom- 
ics. Factors determining relative life 
can be defined and related. Date of 
erection may be decided. Condition 
and structural type may be codified. 
Usefulness may generally be ignored, 
since all but the richest communities 
will put any building which has life in 
its structure to some use. The interest 
of a building will only affect its life if 
it is considered worthy of deliberate 
preservation. In such cases efforts 
are made to extend the life of the 
building indefinitely. 

The factors deciding absolute life 
may be seen at work in the past, but 
can rarely be forecast. They are, 
moreover, peculiar in that, when they 
can be forecast, their general effect 
only may be foreseen. Similarly, it 
may be anticipated that television 
will enter many homes in the next 
decade, but no one can forecast which 
homes. We may anticipate inter- 
national crises, but we cannot tell 
when any city may be attacked or 
which buildings are most likely to be 
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destroyed. Hence we may use our 
knowledge of the possibility of an ex- 
tension of state ownership, the use of 
the helicopter, or interplanetary 
travel, to influence our policy in a 
greater or less degree, but we cannot 
use it to decide the detailed pro- 
gramming of a plan. 


Free Will and Choice 


Another consideration is of great 
consequence. Man may be assumed 
to be a creation of free will. If this is 
so, it follows that a corporate body 
of men—a church, a state, or a 
club—also has free will. Hence, just as 
aman choosing a career, a schocl, ora 
religion cannot forecast the conse- 
quences of his choice, so neither can a 
nation choosing between paganism 
and Christianity, capitalism and 
communism, science and art, perm- 
anence and prefabrication do so. The 
politician opposing a choice will 
claim that some other road would 
have been better. But all forecasting 
of human events is theory, and con- 
demnation of a course which fails in 
practice is no proof that an alterna- 
tive would have been superior. A 
distinction must be drawn between 
the moral and material aspects of 
choice. Of two courses of action one 
may be morally right and another 
morally wrong, but this will not de- 
termine the consequences of the 
choice as being materially better or 
worse, desirable or undesirable. In 
each man’s life the need to choose con- 
tinues throughout his life, and with a 
corporate body the need to choose 
is present throughout its history. 
Each fresh choice modifies previous 
decisions and alters the course of 
events, so that only in a very small, 
slow-moving community are indi- 
vidual choices few and crucial. This 
need to select increases as we look 
further into the future, until the 
planner finds himself unable to cope 
with all the possibilities and has to 
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confine his thinking to-more immedi- 
ate problems. Civilized mankind 
spends a great deal of time working 
out choices and investigating alterna- 
tives, and some of the richness and 
variety of life springs from its suc- 
cesses. Some of the battles and argu- 
ments of life are between competitive 
choices. Some choices are mutually 
exclusive, as between a new govern- 
ment building in Westminster and a 
new view of the abbey. It was 
necessary to choose between the 
Brabazon runway and the village of 
Charlton. But some choices are only 
exclusive in a relative sense. A.man 
may choose between living in Eng- 
land and France, but in so doing he 
need not choose whether England or 
France is to survive. 

This factor of free will introduces an 
element of capriciousness which town 
planning and other law frequently 
attempts to stabilize. A town planner 
may prepare his schemes with the 
greatest care, but they may at any 
time be upset by choices made else- 
where, and such a disturbance may 
affect the life of buildings. 

The life of buildings is one of the 
most intangible factors in planning, 
but valuable data may facilitate the 
assessment of life. These data consist 
in defining the age of a building, its 
structural class, and its condition class. 
Condition may be sub-divided into 
structural condition and condition in 
terms of standards of accommoda- 
tion. We may note whether a building 
is useful or worthy of preservation. 
From these data valuable conclusions 
may be drawn as to the character of 
a town, and the urgency and prob- 
able speed of rehabilitation. It 
should be remembered that what 
may seem deplorable in Eastbourne 
may seem heavenly in Sarajevo or 
Seoul. The lives of European build- 
ings in the cities of the west may be 
extended so that more primitive 
communities may advance. 
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PLANNING ACT 1947, by Royal Institution of Chartered 
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MAN, SOCIETY, AND ENVIRONMENT, by Brian 
Hackett £1 10s. od. 
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TRYSIDE, by Norman Browning £1 1s. od. 


TOWN PLANNING AND THE PUBLIC, P.E.P. 2s. 3d. 
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LOCAL RATES. 
Stevens. 45. 


This is one of the ‘“This is the Law” 
series, and is intended as a general 
introduction to the wide and com- 
plex subject of Rating and Valua- 
tion; it is a subject which cannot 
easily be condensed, and the book 
suffers from the author’s efforts to do 
so. Nevertheless, it should serve a use- 
ful purpose, and form a helpful guide 
to the persons for whom it is intended. 

It is a pity so much space has been 
devoted to the method of making a 
valuation list under the 1925 Act—a 
procedure which at present the law 
prevents, and which will be replaced 
in the next two years. It is also diffi- 
cult to understand why certain aspects 
of the Private Street Works Act are 
dealt with, and the author’s solicitude 
for the non-rateability of caretakers is 
almost touching, there being three 
references to this. He is a little un- 
fortunate when he suggests that the 
measure of value is the profit which 
accrues from the rent: a safer defini- 
tion is the statutory one—the hypo- 
thetical rent. Too much space is used 
dealing with reserved empty property 
and the author seems to imply that in 
certain circumstances the owners can 
be rated. One would have thought 
that the Hampstead case, to which 
he makes reference, settled this point 
once and for all. 

There are minor errors in the text: 
it is not disclosed that the higher rate- 
able values governing compounding 
do not come into operation until the 
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new valuation lists take effect; local 
authorities are not rated in respect of 
allotments which they provide; shops 
and commercial buildings are usually 
valued on a rental basis (or one re- 
lated to rents), and the structural 
method is usually confined to less fre- 
quently occurring hereditaments. The 
description of how local authorities 
estimate the rate required is very in- 
adequate, and one looked in vain for 
reference to the instructions to the 
ratepayer given in Gill v. Mellor that 
he should seek out the collector and 
tender to him how much is due. 
A. L. WOOD 


LIVING IN LAMBETH 1086-1914. By 
Aileen D. Nash. Lambeth Borough 
Council. 25. 


The Lambeth BC shows imagina- 
tion in publishing this most attractive 
little book on the history of the 
borough. I was born in South Lam- 
beth, in a terrace of which some 
authority has since ruthlessly obliter- 
ated the name, and I expect I was 
typical in my complete ignorance of 
its past. Those who live there now are 
fortunate in being able to obtain, at 
a low price, this collection of facts 
and pictures (some of them hitherto 
unpublished), which will add tre- 
mendously to the interest of exploring 
their own neighbourhood. Also it 
will whet the appetite for a fuller 
study than this book is intended to 
provide. It is unfair to ask for more 
when so much has been given. But a 
map of the present-day borough and 
a table of its growth of population 
would help in understanding its 
development. And one important 
thing, much in evidence fifty or sixty 
years ago, is not referred to—the 
City and South London tube from 
Stockwell to the Monument. It 
strikes me as very significant that 
Brooks’s Stockwell Stage Coach in 
1790 had exactly the same terminal 
points. Mr Brooks may weli have 
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determined the route of the first 
underground railway. I can certify 
that Brixton (though it had lost its 
wonderful name of Brixistan) was a 
main shopping centre long before 
1914. The fact that the book raises 
many points of this type should make 
it indispensable to all alert Lam- 
bethans. F. J. O. 


PRACTICAL POINTS ON PLANNING 
LAW. Edited by Harold 7. Brown. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 155. 


This book will need little introduc- 
tion to readers of the Journal of Plan- 
ning Law, who will be familiar with 
the question and answer feature 
which appears under the title “‘Prac- 
tical Points’’. The questions relate to 
matters which have puzzled lawyers, 
estate agents, valuers, and others. The 
answers are provided by a staff 
learned in the law and in valuation 
and familiar with the mass of 
material contained in Ministerial 
circulars and the pronouncements of 
the Central Land Board. 

Everyone who has to advise on 
planning law will find this a useful 
book to have on his shelves. One of 
the difficulties of planning law is that 
compared with other branches of the 
law, its history is short and the 
courts have so far laid down few 
precedents. Another and more seri- 
ous difficulty is that many of the most 
important questions to be decided 
under ihe 1947 Act are matters for 
the administration not the courts, 
and in dealing with such questions 
the Minister is not bound by prece- 
dent; his decision will depend upon 
the facts in each case and the odds 
are that no two cases will be exactly 
alike: Other difficulties arise from 
the wide discretion of the Central 
Land Board in assessing develop- 
ment charges and from uncertainty 
about the Treasury Scheme for dis- 
tributing the £300 million. 

In these circumstances there is a 
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real need for help and advice of the 
kind given in these practical points. 
A great deal of useful advice on every 
aspect of the 1947 Act and its sub- 
ordinate legislation is packed into 
a remarkably small compass and the 
views of the contributors, without | 
being dogmatic, are almost invari- | 
ably sound, well expressed, and to the 
point. Some of the points collected 
are reprinted from the Journal of 
Planning Law, but more than two-| 
thirds have not previously been 
published. WILLIAM WOOD 


ON PLANNING THE EARTH. By Geof- 
Srey Dobbs. KRP Publications. 6s. 

This lively book could hardly be 
less persuasive. The critique of Big- 
ness is a pregnant seed of thought, 
but the author’s lava-like temperature 
prevents it from germinating in the’ 
reader’s mind or fructifying in his 
own. The TVA, we are told, is the 
child -of the big bankers and the 
parent of the atom bomb, and has 
drowned more land than it has res- 
cued from floods. The TCP Act 1947 
is a plot to force us to live on Grade 6 
land, grow roses on Grade 7, and pic- 
nic on Grades 8, 9, and 10. We, the 
meek who inherit the earth, are the 
prey of the overweening pride of 
planners and finance-socialists, in- 
cluding Dudley Stamp. There is a 
tiny germ of truth in this awful non- 
sense; planning, a good servant, 
could be a bad master. But Mr Dobbs # 
obscures the fact that Bigness can § 
arise from laisser-faire (no bankers 
bred the dinosaurs), and he is on a 
moral quicksand in employing ar- 
rogance to cast out pride. _F. J. O. 
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